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Notes and Queries 





[The editors will welcome as contributions to this section of Western Folklore small items of 
traditional materials and inquiries designed to elicit information about such materials. In general, 
discussion of these materials will be brief. Records of facts likely to be lost or overlooked and in- 
quiries which our readers may be able to answer will be the typical items.] 


e Jokes about Misunderstood Religious Texts (J1823).—A note in Western 
Folklore for October, 1964, by James T. Bratcher and an article there cited in 
the Journal of American Folklore (1962) both include religion-centered jokes 
from American Indians. One theme found in these collections is that of 
Christian texts being misunderstood by the Indians. There is also a cycle of 
such jokes in white tradition about children who incorrectly quote hymns, 
prayers, sermons, or other texts they have heard in church. The humor of 
these jokes lies in the child’s unwitting parody of serious material which has 
a latent possibility for aural misconceptions; the genesis of these jokes was 
probably actual instances of such mishearings. For instance, when I was a 
child I wondered why one school song that began ‘‘Perfect posture, perfect 
posture/Do not slump; do not slump” went on to admonish, “You must grow 
a pansome; you must grow a pansome!” A popular folk singer once told me 
that she had sung a ballad for years that included the line “They have slain the 
Earl o’ Murray and Lady Mondagreen.” 

Following are summaries of stories involving children’s misunderstandings 
of religious texts which I have heard recently: 


Hymns and Other Religious Songs 


1. A boy names his toy bear “Gladly” because he has crossed eyes. The boy has 
heard the congregation singing, ““Gladly the Cross-eyed Bear.” 

2. A little girl reports that at a revival meeting the people sang ‘“‘Sewing in the 
Morning” and “Bring in the Sheets.” 

3. After a Sunday-school picnic the children sing, “We can still sing, though 
full we be.” (Apparently: “Weakened, Still Sinking . . .”?) 

4. A child sings in the Doxology, “Praise God all Preachers here below.” 

5. A child draws the manger scene with a pudgy extra man; he’s “Round John 
Virgin.” 


Prayers 


6. A New York child prays, “Lead us not into Penn Station.” 
7. A child prays, “Deliver us from eagles.” 


Sermons 


8. A boy reports that the text for a sermon was, “Don’t worry, you'll get the 
quilt.” It was actually “Fear not, for I shall send a comforter.” 
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Miscellaneous 


9. A child draws an airplane containing Mary, Joseph and the Christ child 
plus one extra figure; ‘““That’s Pontius—he’s the pilot.” 
10. A boy won’t go back to Sunday school after two weeks because the minister 
said, “If you come for three weeks, I’ll put you in the register.” 
1]. In the Christmas play a boy forgets his line: “Behold, I bring you good ti- 
dings”; he says instead, “Hey, I’ve got news for you!” 


Patriotism is another theme of such jokes. The pledge of allegiance to the 
flag, for instance, is supposed to be misquoted by children as, “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag. ..and to the republic for Richard Sands, one nation, 
indigestible, with liver and juices for all.” (Variant: “one nation invisible’ or 
“in a dirigible.”’) 

JAN HAROLD BRUNVAND 
University of Idaho 


e@“Old MacDonald had a Farm.”’—This classic nursery rhyme may well have 
a long family history, although neither the Opies nor Baring-Gould mention 
the song. In Wit and Mirth Improved: or, A New Academy of Compliments, 
16th ed. (London: ca. 1740), pp. 136-137, and 17th ed. (London: 1784), pp. 
136-137, there appears a song entitled “In Praise of a Country Life.” Its 
first stanza runs: 


In the fields of frost and snow, 
Watching late and early, 
There I milk my father’s cows, 
There I milk them yearly. 


Booing here, booing there, 
Here a boo, there a boo, ev’ry where a boo, 
We defy all care and strife 
In a charming country life. 


With this framework, subsequent stanzas involve fowls which “woo”; sheep 
which “‘bae”; hogs which “grunt”; goats which “mae”; turkey cocks which 
“gobble”; and ducks and drakes which ‘“‘qua quack.” 

Ep Cray 
Los Angeles 


@On the Curative Capabilities of a Folk Cure.—I recently collected a folk 
cure of curious efficacy from Mr. Avery Gaskins, who got it from his mother, 
who in turn got it from “an Indian princess” fallen from fame and fortune, 
Mrs. Rulaney Ruhama Williams. Mr. Gaskins, of Elkins, West Virginia, had 
on several occasions told me about the remarkable cure for blood poisoning 
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